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ONLY 
22 
SHOPPING 
DAYS 



lamlJda 



LEFT 
UNTIL 
CHRISTMAS I 



vouvor NO.xjir 



LAUR&TIAIi imiVSHSTTY, EL-DBUflV, tlSTARJO 



tfOVE3.1&ER XXVI, HCULXEE 



AWARENESS WEEK TO BEGIN ON MONDAY 



Dv A. sePApmct - 

Autreaesa wepI is a "tA 
at Olseussim iDlnrDTin Elud^If 
ci (He I'ldEtlnE stn^ciun;? B( 
L mi [Fr.LlDTi L'nLvcr^Ely luid (□ 
prnpDK [lOsaLtilfriflnjifiirillr-i- 

ruTinE rii[5 [im?, a 4i:vair fcrn- 
uilttce, t-f SIpiTlnB Co mTTil tt«i!, 
an AiiririT.ess ^'I'feK ixswh-csw.- 

?lerrf failln End JoliaCoiJlliiI, 
has brcn oji'TatlBB, tttlMnpdif 
Id crv^iaiiiz? un4 anhtMtu 
u\a iwtiinnmK vhlEh conld 
cDoielvJiblr li« pui oE snclL a 

Two ii^eWd prHVloutIV, 

hI ccriH'tal -^rl'.A^ niBBllniy, 
L-cuELnii OjLJLaft! tO thoAs'ipmbly 
U:a o[oj>CEi>d AivarciLess '^'"il: 
HJ|1 llii' rnllawLng mnrjcn '^af 



'We |l;t rtuaenls, [H.-lurMd 
atauE Ehe'a^fr □ r ^om muni i: bH on 
and laailklp^IlD"- ^L LanrsnlLiJi 
UnlVfrBlly, PiD^f ^hal a ■i^eek 
twi (lavnted IQ an Hnfll>5li Ql 
ie exlElLriE [lnlVi;r:.:iT fcmin- 
Hldly. II is r.iveil List such pdl- 
■lopia ^'11 Intr^B^E a-ar^nl'^b 
ananf ^EuilFrls and facu It]/. n>k- 
Ini: pofBlblE the rarmaUoli o! 
mil ::El|ne.i Ip^lTig Id Irrj^ra'D- 
nidLlalli fSie''(lillr.E^lnii:LLJJi]". 
lleifl Bri Hie ruollacJ 
unreal plavilBE by llw Siwilri 
CMniHUret 

Purtfl^K Aws-neM WMk l5 
a MJHK ^p' ulfip Ln ihc inLpdi^ 
Dl the ciiirLl.iluni in ur^er [o 
sludj inc UnlverBllj n-. P ^'.aM 
la'.' Milii.lii riic canlE^r oF DjT 
!,acLtti. Tne UnlMnrpLUr ta iln- 
□Ihi d^ D£>ElunL[iCo:i:anJ:fiLlkn^ 
La v^ilf" d'rrBEEr.t gJCJES aivL 



Lcdliia vnl. Id iDl^rr ji^llDn. 
Mius prolldlre rar I etrtkln lev- 
(J or rMiUet ' millci viikk 
would uork 10 iDllW Ilia Ur- 
|«er3Uv 9 uvuBik vdU. Tna 
miiLy Ie ■■» 4krreM loioms 
Ihc dlTCecenl rltilflBlE dT Ot 
UiiivecHli. l^iPlrlriirtctlHWin 
dCi^r (Lpni^is BASihilrUiicClcn 
tiiO\ io^a Eq IU Uimintenl 
dT IIi« hDGDoiia Qt Die Uolvdr- 
9ilr; iNIs invoivqi ■ crUlcii 
Hcprouh 10 ir« UaLvvi'sirr m 
wiileh =6 err-- nta.-\e thLch p!- 
(nwnLB are la bCiUnii' runmlDn- 
ai ana xiiki'. ar? liy&rjrcLionii 
td tiM' alms niQ nblecilvua o! 
oui LinL>ci[filty.Tl|=5lu.liHhH>lf1 
■1^0 aim ^t LliE lojc^TLureirilBii 
IS dlElliL^l --lo-" mas- auar Un- 
DfCE£||IF&. 

T:ii[ Ie: urvlug re^lvn 1 M^' 
t^\S iT.a PJSD TuLdUInc Its U- 
llntua' dBJ-Klei asatEnr^ lo 



Senate Meetings Now 

Open to General Public 



TIK LannnHin UmtarallTSaii- 
ale |B»i' In it« nrocesE otcon- 

i LdlTjcig Ihe c riiliU on oF ( h reU ndf 
EtiindlnflroinmlUfei toUPflluJLh 
|[i€ pcolii'rn^ QlOl^E^t ar,]^lM^- 
nina It the MriLvenLfii. At Iti 
flrhf mieUna or. Vouambpr 20. 
file nsW SCriBle sat up lULai] "m: 
cammnno id 'iiiii> praaiosaip; 
lOTBn CparatLr.i: BjflealComml- 
liaa, pji ^eiilen Lc Ploniilnii Com - 
mllltB; Bv ^'Dll Bs t^ip izamros- 
tllM, lermB Dl C4ir4'renfv aT/J 
niilCtilTEm p ^ijKi^tatLor.E inr 
surl. cominllrte&. This no Ime 
Cliil'ir-l1ti:iP wlili::i Lncljdaa a^ 
IDcnlwrB; Oc. ClDuHDr, Dr. 
ViimiAe, Dr. WILLI Din 11^, Frof. 
Cnsi, Prof. PHrrenuLl^ froL 
AHiiti/ ana stLinni ■jpnjioiSEaiiii 
Mnrnnpidn muii ctpnrt incx in 
LliD nniil ^pnitc mi.i:l]li^ » tw 
heLd Nov, 27, 
Aniiber nBad&uflJcpT^innlLELI-al 
Siir.atO meplLnnE are PD"' n^c- 
1a1L> cfiKi. TTia SarrBFa bus CUi' 



bntmiy nei 'Id qnara' in ffie 
mel, HdacH^ordtnclViCiHCiiBir- 

mrm, Mr. MuUln^^ niiea ilhi 
mrelLnK'. ot Penal a v.nuld « 
elofod. 't|,si5iir,iH'TriB:rl>p[ihLr< 
nniffM. dad dad Ib cvej'n;Lc t^LB 
chair or. Ms n-.nllp? DBd U B 
[■esiiit, a.o TnaeJings st* oiiic- 
iBiir E^ur totiir puniic- 

in l-eEpcaEP (a (JUTflinTia poiiHl 

bf Prnfficor Crn^ffj L( "Jni ru- 
vaaJed Ih.il mviy ol LbeI idot'e 
nEHndEng buaatii comTniirfa's had 
not camplatal t nal : imot^ iind irat 
at LUUt oaa^Bj] r.Bl Eviia met Ja 
Hip piEt nar. Cm^quanlly, nio- 
Mor.n wara paE&pd ?a]ILnE lor 
tku rri^riUlPS or Ihe n^aatlnja oE 
jaat yc&['£ L^-lpwE CBmmLtta, Id 
be cLiillLalM ID SefiH-, utiiJ sr- 
IhrlDEll^ [(fiDctEDE IbuI ibis's 
libfai? ^onLQilMae la te cam- 
plPlai! aaa lire&i]:ili>:l ID wrtnla. 
T^a JDpart cere uJjLln IE V.ahW^e 
Sli:i|pnl.'i CDunEaling B^d ai^inl^- 
SLDD& »asai5CU5EEfl, nndraEcm- 



Huntington 



Students on Board 



far IliU fLi-El (EmalnHitlJitD' 
tT er M'jnlLrjIoi ColiaGe, ihi- 
dPn'f BCfl Ed ba rEori'tenfpa o" 
the Bnarfl al Pe|[flnls thu EO'fli'- 
plBRto]^ bF till' CclJiffia. T^.iiae 
npie'JKil&ILvM an irtll M ':ln>- 
Bin Et llii-.iliiclFaEsDfLh^CDliCEa 
aE a ganaraL eL^i'tlDi' en F'rJday, 
WovrmbcrZT Tna n li:rip nl rarai- 
Mng 111* IJElieEl numbarnllvoL- 
fis-LlL larUElTialP ELS n iuLI mciT-- 
ttr WnLla II.QiEulenl-wlEli IhU 
iKoiil liE^hflEl BjmNic olvoLaB 
U fluMiclvl 10 sLI en 1li» Bfi«rd 
Id Ka itbsarirlai ofM^iJ- 



tf omlTuElnns tar fli? n'trUm'. 
clDbi'd CTi ^□Ml^laeE SD, and l^ia 
rasiitEb ure cxpBiled to be an- 
BDunc&l nn EhC nLjJil Df EMr ele;- 
iLOC, ^o^amH]r ET, al alioBlpru- 
ar^E EiioCDliirai]. 

Tjip P[Eialdi>Ml 1- MI4' lEunlla?- 
lon ColLa^ SEudflnt A:,soE||llBn 
Ln i lullttLn EDsEudflnlS I'll': Ui'- 
EK IhPm EochoDEeilEliiiLS'L'e- 
IJc^i, aLnct liii-pErsanlher^LacI 
Willi* tllg|T(]^^l^^u[!el.|■'aBBnE( 
ind ms poElllna *3Jld DopBEcn- 
iiui^ ih^paEi pDh^iirniiavaimriir 

la B lEUd^l In HanELDEEoa Col- 



nwidailois ««k pBesad cailiiE 
at ane" ruii-ilniecDiiBaeiiOfifr 

be hltea BPd eLEanhefT In ll-p AiJ- 
nlflElDnS Oinfi? EC lul^LI mil 
roEclloL Tilt lepcrl hs;: iin!- 
TlHElv IWH EJSniHteJ La IhO 
A,P.?^ ConnilUPi art appfovML 

Oilwr lirffrlHii hotaeu naa 
dtaR «ini na iDlletMsi 

-An hnn-'ir-s |i rORrflmrTiJi fa Sk- 
1'^la^ "'Oil aj:?rm E<1 Ln prLn i'JtiI?' 

-Np-f- CDursOb n'PreBKirDVi^lii 
EEeLl(lOU5 Sudlas, &sc[olD6',iwl 
OhIi^, 

-An BBTflVMal -IBiFrBfiuaifa* 
roilllfidi oiTimin ^viLvHieini 
baLv/niin Tr^Lfli uiA CuvlUri 
deRrpoi, 

-T]ia ^lilyLllR rommHEBUloaal 
LP S-'iidIb'e aEandlnK c DTninniaai 
_ij nni^M, and *^]l jupo-l tacli 
ID ii'iiali!, at IhB n-.pnlLnE to W 
(irLn Nc'pmtifl IT. SiBvaAlti. 
Blnler WD'i appoLnlM Di the rt- 
p[flB:il|l|*a a! Ihc E'icult)' ol 
ArLs and SrEr'n:C|and'^]LLriiptc- 
Binir IJm itiideni M uhtm^Ip.E c^i tl IE 
GDmnlltDe. 

-An SJlJi. dDcualer.t r^nr acn" 
log ^XwarewnE '*'EiiiL'vii,'i,rir-' 
EtulBLed, and nnllEB a! mpllni 
l[l"cn Eot Ilia Scv-nmMiETmael- 
Lni: c'S^nBEli. 

Tlie mPBEinft -.\1.\ Ln be Bdjoainfl 
IH'Cora SpnalHcQIIIdccmpLKLeErie 
Llnmi nn I2ia agvada. '^al (c 1:4 
dtall will, are t ^prtcr or Eha 
Sudbuiy Tmr^cr'n CcLLaEi- T|tl 
llJi ur.l.BiiHj, an iTiJ'nd menL 10 
Ihi! Lauranllan LVJvnr^LLi Act 
rBnCfrr.lHRfna ELatuS orTliomL'- 
IDP CoLlppe, prograniinii nioH- 
HiiJllcnE Fcr thi' Cdioal of fJuri- 
|n|! and IhaSchiBl oE Com murCiJ, 
a.-,d a prfQia!^ loi B one ivu 
diploma fDi;rMlnEBllll«BAd- 
mlnLElrBUnn. 
All £Lj ftuUDi SouliirS a«re 
pre«Biiii»etp*4rlne, 



It I? Ciiarier. 

11 IE iKprt lh«"A*irf 
Dan VvM" <ill lanl^'e BiL 
setntrti oT Hie Vnlverilljiciiin- 
iniiiiUf » as iQ ^ft ""Wl P«- 
iijre of «r umversliT- 
OreaiArDDcn: 

"Awar^a^ Wotl:-Mll 
■orh iiitaigb EKr» a^K of 
Araiopneiit: 

1 - AtLOlV °r Uia pitSfDl 9l[- 

OBilori as II eidsia lodDV: lUs 
elHijlil ivlng Eamard m unler- 
BiauMne ol Dh pR«n( tf riKiiiir 
res ind hDir tbir warn or al 

IIB« U1 IQ W]CE,lldtPB<U«- 

nasB 01 tiM preblna u Uiev ne- 
ts) na» BE Laurtiilw^ 

2 - Tiw fldrd dar i^ll b»dn<DEail 
la denniDf 1l» UDiitrttij, At 
role» imaKHinaNrpAHa- ilil^ 
li neinl to Di Be dsy tn «fi- 
nine poUdQbrbfiiiDtiwfiEi. 

3 - 11* ksl in dui viii ft« 
lovBrd A prvBrBmA Dl HjriO 
msiiloiu vd prccTBM » Ekai 
Uw UilfanltT nalV IW* c^- 
nr 10 Uie oVItrllveB blilvd u 
p4lk}- 

Tfie wDHilOfld cfailBJ by 
Ibis las^ "111 be dunG^d "^^ 
BDAlvslDi ibeslmcDiresBnO 
praHmiE, denniDs m^ hadicii 
aM iTiBgiDB nrtEd Iran 
Vroooaalf loUepleDUrs«sl<1liE 
for dinarail inu or cDdcpni. 
Tn»? Mddhop imEu ^UUdaai 
spKinnlv *iu DM nUovlnE 
araai. 
-9oard olCovpQMS 
'Soule 

-Sanlor AdailDlSlrallo* (Ad- 
Hilnlitralli'e uhL AradBnle) 
-ClarlGBl art Bippori BtiEf 
-CallpglaEa Hnjctare 
'FinaiHifie 

'Plarialas Kr Oe Eulura 
-^dcgltiin (llLere Is ih^puas- 
liillliv p| nBMiM fuccTHps or 
lUs roiDinlssUiii) iifl|hirtiii(UBl 
(oudcIIb, EIWJIK ajisL^iFS QlCr) 
-Pale of EhidoVS 
-Bole«rna^tv 
-DlnlpllDe 

-itoainKiijnne or uib s.r>.A. 
■Tlif UBlVvrllL} unl Ell? Coir- 
■ocllv, 
EKb ComnlcdH will bn snld- 
ed by 1> an aMnalor vbo «ill 
dlracl dlacDatiwi ant aEcBrlalri 
a c^iBin deem di conUnuliT' 
Itif role «tll bt ifuUe dLHlnci 
fropn Ihal «r ^IreiBUnepFdpIo 
who ''IIT ad at libmnilaii i|- 
tiAs t:\<f wlio vUL ba aikwl \o 
mako prasBEEBlkiH ID llHrUiL- 
■IB dI laEBTffJt. 

TiirouGlHot Hw If* liiDn will 
be I SieerliiB OommLlloi mIiKIi 
nil raHlvBlflbrnlLiHi EroeLlbiT 
rammlulDn on ibolr DpemiliE 
procGdUH* niKaixiH drnv^ 
la VncUon, TW vlU pravUe 
Tar ElMJUUly Mid ailvrtlHULy 
(0 ajneveiil sHuaQoBB aS iLor 
n^ay arLS^. ALeq Ei'Dra will bu a 
ctnLEzlIlM ai^a w^t;p l/p'.s's 
ud tipsraLari ror Oaieiaarnia- 
cbiDH will U avAllatfa- (L-?OT> 
DaennullHiHi: 
Sa^oral 4«iinaiil5bavaBlltB3y 



b««B nade avallibli prlcnihli 
tfoek. FlvaiartrrtHvUtoma 
C.U.C. MPUTI lUVB b« iflBH- 
b«ad. and t>f Bunn paper was 
pvUlshrd m LanbdL ^boCbu- 
tar la t*IW r»prtnl«l. Agidiell 
Ebera ve Eavonl nvLai of In? 
PoE^liloa pacfT presenLad ic Ibe 
?r«ldeiiE|>E AiiMLsoFy Comvll' 
100 ty tJie Scudrnlr" Conaril 

AESOfilallon U.l fiUniTiarLis (if 

Tbff jTacn i^T rr.iiaUon E o! (liT 
WaoPbHSOn :upo[l. Thare Lb 
B 5VI»fisls or It'^ [lairrpbcIL le- 
parl cndlEpLplLr.F I^Lfie pEapar- 
♦d. We will al'so cefluflfll Ol 
Ilia P.AiC. aummlftrlElCBa**' 
nif ifois vblrh Have boon on- 
»Dlnl ka llHkicfiaclEubUblilofi 
<|i«n. 

As noil, br eacU unnluloD 
or wortBli^WOBTeprqarlnta 
ForfclDE pspn- »tat«ITlll« qin- 
f\an5. facta or nUaUia Iron 
wbUb ibGcoinaih?lQnH:fialitEln 
ll£ ulsaistvt^ 

rikCULT^ PMltlCIPATlOE* 
II dttntli b% qdllO UtiilDiiE W 
Kw Ekal Ibo u?nu o( bucb a 
project dcpmU c*i Etc "lUasE 
parikijtBEIaiL of all ^ronpB *in- 
in Uio UBlvorlllli abUml^ 
fu>lly» a*d BdnlidArULfa ptr- 
sdiriol. ItlseuHiUtlEkiEiferlii 
ihia -eok aeaOande tnAlfnE of 
iTio UHvarcUr be HBpetidtii » 
iiAi mdlfldnai nambirB nwy 
partldpBlo b Ehe falLoE dtgne 
In Ub lUKBaOoii: INb nwaaa i 

nHHTdUl if ClllHB Ud Bfll- 

Ifuwil^ BD S£ to ItBva Ihe 
thdHis iDd ranilQ' n» to par- 
uclWa folly. 

Ti-D EonBhWallws, boMiaVar^ 
niD «ouni*r Id d fall CBmalhtloa 
of ODulSOSI 

1) Tiris could t« nmliuod as a 
HaiaiLoii of {fiHraciivii^irtit- 
tdidl ftcalLy menb^rr 

2> Tiio raiiHliail«i of iroums 
mleiii omnrae? a viaa number 
of siudHiif 10 lake i vicaiion 
and thereby Unit iiic pankl- 
paiion m iiWBiE^ dDiibj the 

T|ierefDrD,>Dprofioa4i 
i) Thai flurscB be cntlaijed 
Ln Ibo moraine as scbOdDlfd. " 
a professor '"isl^B, DeccnhJcDa- 
Elder wuELonB tuv anlverBlEy 

Lkfc >IMilli Ills (lUB. 

b| ThU Dll4nw« elBEsesn as 
ruik as pD&slDli>, b* caacellodH 
No ou « OlGlala Id dd ladlv- 
Uual bEiltr ivemborL iio«aver, 
a ■tnwB sailQoB lakaD ly Iho 
FtflilEy ABBO^la"'^ FiiMuilve 
'JJDVU 1)^1 ureaE anccu raeOHieDL 
ThO DIUFi'E^B r can anrnurica Ibal 
be will til! un^blB Eo DElar bis 
CDiirsedurLnii Inl'; WEehlortfar- 
loaa reBEonB or ti^i dUL^vcUko 
^onm ^o[ IhcEB wl.o'^laltlolakd 
n. SiLElmti wHlbaento-Jrapft! 
lo n\\^ rli^iPE, IliB cl dIee Ie 
iBfl Is EtiL' JbdlMliWal fEuilpnl of 
[beeLI> mnmlx'T. 
Tha orEflnal data or'avarcaaBS 

work' bBE bwi pBBbed aHoailoae 

coRt. pg.2 
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nn/^nck of bkc 

Surprised, but unperturbed, Mar^ adjusts to the new desegre^ted 
showers at U, da S. Our photosrapher says he Is qiiUa wllUne to share 
a shower with any girl Interested! ^ 
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ECUMENICAL 
CAMPUS? 

Christian actlvltyoo 
the-campus will assume an «ca*- 
menlcal nature for the remainder 
of the term, when the three col« 
lege chapels will be pooling their 
resoarces for the Tuesday eve- 
ning programme. The 10 p.m, 
service Is now circulating bet- 
'ween Huntiogtoa^ U, of Sudbury 
(Round Chapel) and Thomeloe. 
On November 25^ there will be 
a Folk-Mass and Dialogue In the 
Thomeloe Chflpe): cm December 
2nd a service in Huntington Cha* 
pel: andaFolk-MassonDecem- 
ber 9 , in the Round Chapel at 
U of Sbdbury. A Joint Service 
of Carols is planned by the three 
colleges for Thusday» December 
the 16 

Althou^ the three colleges are 
maintaining Sunday services In 
their own chapds« students are 
encouraged to participate In the 
worship of another college besi- 
des their own. These services 
are at 10:30 a4m.<(U of Sudbury) 
6;50 p.m, (Tliomdoe) and 9:30 
p.m. (Huntington). 

Thomeloe CollegeJias announ- 
ced Its Intention to bold a Mid- 
nighty Mass on Christmas Eve 
in the College Chapel starting at 
11:30 p.m. This will be by can- 
dlelight, with familiar carols and 
the 16 century musical setting 
for the UturgybyJohnMerbecke. 
It Is hoped that Acuity and stu- 
dents from theothercollegesand 
schools will be talcing part. The 
order of service and musical 
scores will be avall^le shortly, 
and complete details willbepos-^ 
ted by the first week in Decem- 
ber, 

^ Everyone jswelcomeandcom- 
mucdOQ will be given to all who>o 
desire. * -^ 




•*. goddomo hippies... 




•-never fcave enough tWy 

toflef paper in -tKe ptece •., 



PROM MUSIC CENTRE - 

INSTRUMENTS, RADIOS, RECORD PLAYERS, 

STEREO RECORDS, 8 TRACK CARTRIDGES, 

CASSETTES, SHEET MUSIC AND FGLrOS 



MUSIC LESSONS 



36 ELGIN ST. N. 



673-7135 




FUREBEEF 
CHARCOAL 

BROILED 
HAMBURGERS 




Bim 



13Z4 LtsaUe Blvd. 
CooUsnoas to Wobico 

A HARVEY'S HAmUHGEB IS A HEAL tHITSELF 



Cdf^fflUmf tm «JJpor£f 




Sudbury^ Ontario 



DttMorco* fildg. 
Elgin at Beech 

Piione C7S-5677 




^^^dsday Nov. 

; Geology deptrtment's weekly films at 12:30 pm In CU4. This week 
'sboMng: Down NorUi — colour <» 28 mlnates, Iron from the North 
^ black and white ** IB minutes, People of the Rock — colour — 
13 mlnates. 

Thursday Nov. 27 

Dr. Brian Kaye will give the next in his series of popular talks in 
the amphitheatre (C114) at 12:30pm, Thlstime, his topic is -» ''Needed 
j -.•A Quantum Theory of Personality (Is ReUslcni Infected with a Soc* 
lological Pessimism?) 

You are welcome to come and hear this most humourous^ brilliant 
and controversial scientist of our university. 

As you come, bring your quesdtms and challenKd him *- he welcomes 
them as well as yout 

Friday Nov. 28 

Stephen Lewis, M.P*P. and well-known N*D.P* education critic will 
be speaking at LaurenUan at 8 p«m. Boom will be announced and dos- 
ted. 

November 28-30 

Tune' In I Turn cml Get high! Lanrentlan Christian Fellowship 
retreat weekend at Sturgeon Falls. The guest speaker will be 
Bemle Smith, lUCF Stalf worker from Barrie, C>:itano. The pro- 
gramme will Include skits^ hikes, sports, hoots and discussion 
groups. 

For more information^ contact Jim Mint2, 674-2Z69. 

December 10-13 

Laurentlan University Player's will present ''Tiny Alice'' by Edward 
Albee in Sudbury High Auditorium* 



Tiny Alice 



Edward Aibee's most controversial play TINY AUCE will t>e pre- 
sented by the UNIVERSITY PLAYERS on DECEMBER 10,11.12. and 13, 
1969, at the SUDBURY HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM. 

TINY AUCE is a knife-edged questloa mark that will irritate those 
who want everything spelled out but Intrigue others wUllog to tangle 
with the supra-mundane aspects of life* It begins with a venomous 
exchange between a Cardinal and a lawyer, whose cootempt for each 
other traces back to their school days. Even for non-CathoUcs, the 

vicious intimidation and dotematton of mprlnoo of th« Church l« dis- 
turbing; nevertheless^ It is ftmctiocial within the play and appropriate 
to the characters. 

The lawyer offers the Church a gift of $100 million a year for 20 
years, from Miss Alice, the richest woman in the world. There seem 
to be no strings. Julian, the Cardinal's secretary, Is to come to 
Miss Alice's castle and complete the details. Brother Julian is a 
timid man who has retreated from life into an almost self«negatlng 
service and has subdued his passions. But the passion is revealed 
as Miss Alice contrives to make him her lover. Brother Julian 
emerges as a symbol of devotion and integrity, a man true to his 
beliefs and Ideals, crushed, however, by the Impersonal, institu- 
tional powers that surround him. 

The cast: Lawyer, I>oa Wiishere; Cardinal, Richard Blsson; 
Julian^ Richard Marwood; Butler, Frank Townson; Alice, Helen 
Zebrowska* Stage Manager — Gene McEleney. Director — BUI 
Hart 

For advance tickets or block bookings contact: Alexander Agencies, 
172 Elm St West, Sudbury, phone 673-714t 

Awareness Week (cont) 



steering Committee will solve 
the problem of total class can- 
cellation 1^ asking to have class-* 
es cancelled from 2:00 p.m. on- 
wards daily during 'awareness 
week.* 

To date. Information of general 
content has been Issued to the 
student body largely through no- 
Uces In LAMBDA. As weU, the 
SGA has given the above plans 
of the Steering Committee to the 
Faculty Association (tobelssued 
In the Association's Newsletter) 
. and to the Senate of the Univer- 
sity. 

And as pointed out, YOU ABE 
INFORMED. BE AWARE. The 
Steering Committee will meet 
during the week to prepare Air- 
ther details for the Dec. 1-5 
week. Anycmeinterestedcometo 
the SGA office at 12:30 DAILY. 



week to pec 1 in order that the 
Association may hold their sche- 
duled meeting ot Nov. 27 In 
which the topic of fibculty position 
In regards to class cancellation 
will be considered prion to A- 
wareness Week, As of today^ 
there Is no authorised &culty 
committment However, ameet-* 
log of the Faculty Association 
Executive has taken place in 
which the ^ecuUve voted topro- 
pose to the Faculty Association 
at large (on Nov, 27) that the 
Faculty endorse and support the 
plans ot the Steering Committee. 
And, It should be pointed out 
that the executive's vote was not 
unanimous. The voting ot this 
six^man body was as follows: 
for (3), against (2), abstain (l). 
Yet It Is most probable that the 
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Iroquois Reserve Seceeds 

SIX NATIONS RESERVE (CUP)--Fed up with government "trickery 
deceit and theft," Indians of the Six NtUoos Iroquois Confederacjr 
near Brantford, OntarlOt Wednesday November 12) declared them- 
selves a soverdsn state separate from Canada. 

Id a declaration sent to Ottawa and the Uolted Nations, spokesmen 
for the reserve's 5,000 residents and 4,000 non-resident members 
said they would no longer be governed by the Ontario and federal 
governments. 

The declaration says that through the centuries, Indian lands 
"have eroded, by trickery, deceit and theft to small portions which 
are now In danger of being taied and dissolved Into oblivion. ' 

The declaration refers to the Department of Indian AfMrs White 
Paper on equal opportunity for Indians that would remove many of 
the privileges of Reserve ^dians, permit the sale of reserve lands, 
and make these lands sublect to taxation* 

Bylaw Cancels March 



MONTREAL (CUF)-City Council Thursday (November 13) banned 
its Orst protest under a newbylawgiving council the power to reftise 
permission for public demonstrations and gatherings wliere violence 

The Vietnam Mor^rlum Committee of Quebec was barred from 
holding a candle-light parade through downtown Montreal in conjunct 
tlon with anti-war demonstrations throughout Canada and the U. S. 

Meanwhile Parti QuSbecols leader Ren& Levesque warned the same 
day that excessive use of the tiylaw could lead to more.illegal 
demonstrations "of an anarchistic nature/' because It eliminates 
"a normal safety valve**' 
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ar Beet Inquiry 



EDMONTON CCXJP>-An article published In the Natlmal Supple- 
ment, a lolnt publication of the now-defunct Canadian Union of 
Students and the Canadian University Press, may spark an Inves- 
tlMtion of labor practices In Alberta sugar beet fields . 

Provincial New Democratic Party leader Grant NoUey made the 
demand (or an Investigation in the Alberta legislature Tuesday 
(November ll)» and cited the' arUde as proof of his charges of 
exploltaUon, Inhuman working conditions and possible misleading 
labor recruitment by Canada Manpower. ,»,„«« 

Notley said he has "very good reason" to believe that the charges 
are true, and wants the provincial government to investigate the 
situation before the next beet season opens. 

The charges were also pubUshed by the Canadian Labor Congress. 

Students Join Pickets 

4 

OTTAWA (CUP)-- More than 30 students from Ottawa's two 
unlverslUes have Joined picket lines at a strike-bound Ottawa soft 

"^S Salts, from the New Democratic Youth Clubs at Carleton 
and Ottawa unlversittes, and the Carleton New Left Caucus, said 
Friday (November 14) they are trying to stc^ students from acting 
as **scab labor" to the plant, help the workers win the strike, and 
"brtog the university studentbody In closer contactwlth the commun- 
ity " 

David Wagner, an official of The Brewers* and Soft Drink Workers* 
Union, said It was " very encouraging *' to see students helping 
workers in their fight, iwcause **the universities would like students 
to remato quiet people to Uttle glass houses.. Wagner has been 
carrytag a sign readtog "Worker-student alliance" on the picket 
Unes» 

Pig Elected Queen 
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Sit-ins continue at Loyola 



MONTREAL (CUP>"The grow- 
tog confrontation between students 
and administration at Loyola Col- 
lege was extended Indefinitely 
Thursday (November 13) as stu- 
dents reacted to administration 
reprisals by declaring dally sit- 
ins over the treatment of dls* 
missed physics professor S. A. 

Santhanam. 

Approximately 250 stodents blo- 
cked the corridors of their admin- 
istration building Thursday after 
Ave students, who took part to a 
similar demonstration the pre- 
vious day, were placed on "dis- 
ciplinary probation" by the admin- 
istration. 

The five included student coun- 
cil president Marcel Nouvet, who 
responded personally to theactl(H) 
by declaring he would run again 
as president In elections Novem- 
t>er 27 and 28* Healsosaidhe may 
test the admtolstratlon reprisal in 
civil court. 

The Loyola students, demanding 
t>indlng arbltrationbytheCanadlan 
Association ot University Teach- 
ers in Santhanam's case, orlgto- 
ally scheduled a three-day series 
of sit-ins from Wednesday toFrl- 
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BELUNGHAm! WAJSH. (CUPI)-A 345-iMwnd pregnant PjK was 

cJiiS SplS was i^xmsorea by the college rugby team as a. 
tSS^- 'SSse of her-Xucate condition,, the .usual «renjoni«l> 
!X.ter*^e4,red carpet were ^^ in lavor of a simple 



day to defiance of admtolstratlon 
orders tiaiudng all protest over the 
afblr. 

But toey scrapped their plans 
foltowtog announcement of the re- 
prisals agatost the five students. 
They were among the 100 students 
who reftised to leave the admin- 
istration building Wednesday on 
toe command of Loyoladean ofstu- 
dents Roderick Shearer* 
Nouvet and the administration 
have been to direct conflict stoce 
November fi, when Shearer called 
the police to expell the student 
president from a meettog of the 
college's senate the other four 
were reportedly picked at random. 
Under the terms of toe probation, 
the shtdents "may not participate 
to, or be an observer to, any 
activity on toe Loyola campus" 
except to fulfill course retiulre- 
ments* 

Violation of the probation could 
bring Immediate suspension or 
expulsion from the college. 
The five students did not take 
part to Thursday's demonstration, 
but protestors read a letter from 
Nouvet denouncing the administra- 
tion's action and declaring his 



Intention to run for president 

"In a democracy one does not 
get rid of a problem by shutttog 
up people," he said* "We must 
all unite now or there will be no 
end to toe repression*" 

In an Interview Wednesday, Nou- 
vet said he intended to contact a 
lawyer to discuss his protatlon 
and said he was "definitely gotog 
to Hght It." 

Meanwhile, he said, the protests 
suiHX>rttog Santhanam would con- 
ttoue, "to Impress CAUT that we 
are dead serious atxnit that man*" 

Santhanam was not rehlredbytoe 
Loyola board of trustees for toe 
1969-70 academic year; no reason 
was given for his dismissal. 

The Loyola administration has 
refused to listen to student and 
faculty demands that the case be 
arbitrated by CAUT; administra- 
tion president Patrick Malone de- 
clared the affair officially closed 
November 5, after Santoanam 
turned down an offer of more toan 
$10,000 to leave the campus, stat- 
ing he would rather have "lustlce 
than money*" 

CAUT is expected to Issue a 
statement on the case shortly. 



AUCC: ''Nothing 
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OTTAWA (CUP)-- After two 
days of closed meltings, a ban- 
quet, six sp^ches and seven 
commission meetings, the 1969 
national conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Col- 
leges ofCanada ended here Thur- 
sday November 6 with a cancel * 
led press conference and "no- 
thing to say." 

Reporters;who showed up Thur- 
sday afternoon for a wind-up 
press conXerence at Ottawa's 
posh Sl^llne Hotel met a bare 
conference rom: toe AUCC board 
of governors, which met in se- 
crecy for the two prevloushours 
decided they had nothing fUrtoer 

to teU the Dress. , ^ 

The 600 registered delegates 

to toe conference— Includtog 
approximately 45 students— had 
dwindled to 150 people hy toe fi- 
nal day of toe four-day afCair, 
which began November 3. 

The conference basically pro- 
vides aget-togetoer for adminis- 
trators from all Canadian uni- 
versities, and is supposed to pro 
vide a forum for administrators' 
ideas and problems concerntog 
higher education* 

The first two days of the con- 
ference were closed to the pu- 
bllCt as various admtolstratlve 
groups— plannersi Information 
directors, financial experts- 
compared experiences, exchan- 
ged thoughts on policy and made 
short statements to the press at 
short, caretolly managed confe- 

i-ences. 

AUogetoer,theadmtolstrators 
conducted three hours of open de- ' 
liberations at simultaneous com- 
mission meetings on financing, 
curriculum, university govern- 
ment, planning and employment 
oracdces. Few recommendati- 
.s or' statements were forto- 
comlng 
-one commlsslonsuggested the 
AUCC consider "close working 
relatlwishlps with toe national 
association of community colle- 
ges If and when It is formed"; 
^'anotoer suggested that commit- 
tees respwislble for reforming 
' undergraduate curriculum 
should have representation 
"Ifromi all elements of toe uni- 
versity community;" 

AdAilhlstrators and stodents 
held a "full and frank discussion 
of the struchjres of university 
government "Wednesday No- . 



vember 5, 

But they made no recommen- 
daUons to the ftiU plenary of the 
Association ot Universities and 
Colleges of Canada national con- 
ference here* 

Instead, commission members 

debated whether parity atthede- 
partmental level of theunlversl- 
ty would encourage morestudent 
interest In university affairs, or 
whether more student interest In 
university affairs would encou- 
rage toe adoptlonof parity. 

Thedelegates ai^earcd to reach 
consensuson one Issue t>eloread- 
louming their discussion: toe 
classroom and departmental le- 
vel, rather than the upper rea- 
ches of university government, 
was the main areaofstodent con- 
cern, and the probable area whe- 
re students would demand to- 
creased representation Inthefti- 

tore. 

The administrators, meetlngin 
an Association of Universities 
and Colleges ofCanada conferen- 
ce commission onunlversity em- 
ployment practices and Job op- 
portunities for graduate stodents* 
gave little sympatoy to requests 
made In a 43-page brief recom- 
mending Immediate action bythe 
AUCC to help relieve ajobscpie- 
eze on asplrtog Canadian ^ 

Prepared by A*M, Smolensky, 
graduate students' association 
president at the University of 
BriUsh Columbia, toe brief said 
5,039 advanced degrees were 

granted by Canadian universities 
In 1967— but only 3G2out of 2,611 
academics hired by Canadian u- 
niversltles, and the the AUCC 
"act so as to assure maximum 
utilization and an adeciuate sup- 
ply of graduates*" 

The 100 personsat toe commi- 



ssion, one of seven which repor- 
ted to the plenary of the AUCC 
annual meettog Thursday No- 
vember 6, agreed with prof G,F, 
McGuigan on toat point* 

But they were not so willing 
to concede his corollary that 
"we are ignoring the problems 
we have to face; we can't con- 
tinue to view toe university to 

the old ways^" 

"We dlscussed».how change, 

and sometimes fundamental 

change, Is possible In Canadian , 

universities," Dr. Dennis Healy, ] 

academic vice president at York i 

University and chairman of the * 

commission, told a press con- j 

ference following toe commls- ^ 

slon< ' 

Canada's university admlnis- .| 

trators showed their fears of in- | 

creasing financial crisis in toe', 

university system Wednesday 

November 5 then burled them In ,, 

bland plenary resolutions. 

It will probably mean students 
will continue to receive little 
warning and less explanation for 
fee hikes, entrance restrictions 
and classroom overcrowding. 

The resolutions emerged from 
an Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canadacommls- 
slon on university ftoancing, 
where delegates occasionally 
broke off nearly-untotelUglble 
discussions of accounting me- 
thods to hint at lack of money, ' 
mlsh-mashed planning and lack 
of university space. | 

A delegate from the University I 
of Manitoba told the commission i 
the cost of universities for 1970 " 
will be four times the costs for 
1960— which were five times the 
^ cost for 1950* f 

He said tie doubted Canadian j 
taxpayers could "conttoue to 
bear this heavy burden." 
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stimulus . . . ... and response 



There Is an almost Incredible number of obstacles at this univ- 
ersity that prevent people from getting together Every time you 
torn around^ you are ftced with some t>arrler that alienates you from 
those around you, TUs Is without doubt one of the stroDgest factors 
hloderlng progressive change la ourenviroDmenL Peoplecan^t change 
anything unless they can reach some sort ofonderstandlng about their 
common needs. But that kind of understanding Is almost Impossible ^ 
with the way things are set up around here. 
First of all, we are fiur too hung up about artificial divlsioas and 
labels. We are all given a complete system of labels to wear which 
Is so complex that It seems to put us in complete isolafion £rom our 
fellows. The Importance of college, scbooU faculty, year/ sex, dres^ 
rellgloiit language, place of resldeoce and other morearbitrary means 
of defining our placelnthesystemlsdntmmed Into our heads from the 
moment we step oo campus fn thelkIL As a result, we find it difficult 
to relate to other people on an individual and perscmal level. Instead, 
we tend to clas^ people according to their labels. What results, is a " 
systemlMd process of false divisions set up between professors and 
students; science students and " artsles ", Thomeloe and U. de S., 
French and English, town shidents and residence students, hippies 
and straights, frosh and seniors, fascist and radicals, and many 
even more ridiculous dichotomies. , 

Tiie frustrating thing about this Is that these divisions are all In our 
heads— they're not real. The only thing that makes them powerful 
is our belief in them. Really, what they've got us doing In this case 
Is enslaving ourselves! ^ , : ■ 

Another means of alienation which Is related to the above is the 
competition we are all forced to engage In. In the classroom, the 
competition Is for marks. Everybody has the feeling that the prof- 
essor is constantly evaluating him, deciding who should be given the 
good grades and who should not This results in a situation where 
each student consciously or unconsciously Is competing with the other 
students for Uiepralse and approval oftheprofessor, which in turn will 
provide him with a good mark, a degree, a better job and more money. 
In this kind of situation we are encouraged to look upon a classmate 
as an enemy and a rival, Instead of as another Individual who Is there 
to participate with us In a process of education concerning a topic 
which we both want to learn about. Consequently, we don't get much 
education in the classroomj we ^cnd our time doing things to get the 

prof to ^ve us marks. 

Other examples of Ititile competion are obvious all over the campus. 
In university politics the students, faculty, and administration compete 
for a bigger share of pie In decision-making power, colleges compete 
for recognition and prestige In athletics, departments compete with 
each other for staffandftjnds, guys compelewith each oUier for chicks, 

chicks compete with each other for guys and so on and on ad 

Infinitum. And what for? It just makes things worse. 

Perhaps If we stopped competing and started co-operating wlUi one 
another, we could all get what we want. 

So what wo have to do, is forget about the competition and label 
bullshit, and start realizing that really we are all Just individual 
human beings who are Involved In one common problem— the univer- 
sity and how It relates to us. With that In mind, we've got to start 
to communicate genuinely and sincerely with each other about our 
common needs. When we have achieved a better understanding of 
ourselves and each other, we can begin to solve some of our problems 
and start to turn this university into something worthwhile. 



WE DON'T KNOW EVERYTHINGl 

And you can help us. We reaUse that many persons on campus are 
aware of things that are going to take place and of things that have 
taken place. Lambda is not always Informed of many of these ac- 
tivities, and so is unable to inform the shidents as well as it should. 
This is your newspaper and we reaUse that you deserve as complete 
and as accurate a report wi campus news as possible. This we are 
willing to do, but we need more help from you. We do have a few 
reporters who sacrifice much of their valuable time to bring you the 
news in the University. We need more reporters, but many of you 
are reluctant to devote too much of your time on a project of this 
nature, which we fttlly appreciate. So why don't you help us in 
informing us as soon as possible of anything you think will t>e of 
Interest to the readers of Lambda. We know Uiat In many cases you 
will like Uie standard of Uie writing In Lambda to be higher. Okay— 
we agree. But in order to do that, we need more news and feature 
articles to ensure better selection. 

So please help us— we don't know everything! 
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Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending me 
copies of your publication reg- 
ularly. White I don't always 
share the views expressed in 
Lambda, 1 And the contents In- 
teresting and a valuable source 
of information. 

May I take this opportun- 
ity to commend you on the ed- 
itorial "How to Involve More 
Students In the S.G.A, and make 
it More lUlevant to the^tudent*' 
Body*"* r . ^ ' " 

Trade Union leaders every- 
where experience the same frus<- 
trations In getting memt»rship 
participation. In that regard, 
I've expressed opinions similar 
to your own on many occasions.. 
The answer. It seems to me, 
Is Uivolvement and you've touch- 
ed on that However, our organ- 
ixations as they are pres^tly 
constituted tend to discourage 
that very Important element 
Therefore, constitutional reform 
Is necessary. But the process 
is slow and many of us are get- 
ting impatient Vour suggest- 
ions about how to promote in- 
volvement and get to our people 
have merit, for I beUeve this Is 
Uie best way to hasten change. 

Action programs and the 
like wlUiout a deflnltepurpose, 
howeveri would be useless exer- 
cises, In my view. If we are 
going to engage In that^ kind 
of pursuit let's make It worth- 
whUe. We can do that by choos- 
ing some oblectives. 

My contention Is that Uie 
main objective be to alter the 
present structure ofourorgan- 
laations to make them more 
meaningful to the members, as 
you suggested. 
Please keep me on your mall- 
h Ing Ust 



power, glory, self-aggrandise- 
ment and the desire Uiat oUiers 
should look upon them as gods, 
still exists. There Is no exer- 
tions, as one can see, from the 
ordinary elected student to the 
department heads of the unlver- 
sl^. Students have experienced 
that memtiers of the Faculty a- 
chieved their Dr, of Divinity, 
Phd,. and M,A, for the sole pur- 
pose of Uving aloof - they teach 
us aboutJesus,Luther»Housseau 
Aristotle and^SocraieSt.but if it 
comes to the question of a tittle 
sacrlHce on their part for Jus- 
tice, duty, right, charity, kind- 
ness and pity, they'll withdraw 
from the llmetighf' 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Deboran 
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Yours truty^ 
Merl Day, 
Editor, 

The Searcher, 
Local 6500, 

UNFTED STEEL. 
WORKERS 



Dear Sir, 

If you have gumption I should 
like you topubUsh the f61lowlng 
leUer In "lambda", 

"The cause of violence and 
disruption in the universities tOr 
day is due to Uie fact Jhat cer- 
tain pei^^le who profess to be' 
Christians and hold responsible 
positions do not act their part 
well. The usual greed for gold* 



Getting Alemate Channel Recep- 
tion in Sudbury 

- extract from Mr. Jerome's 
NewleUer to constituents: 

"I acknowledge on behaltof all 
the citizens ofSudburyttiearran-T 
gements that have been made by 
your Commission to hear appli- 
cants for secondary television 
viewing at hearings commencing 
November 22 of this year. As I 
have expressed toyoulothepast, 
we are all pleased that this dage 
the end to many years of frustra- 
tion and annoyance at being one 
of NorUiem Ontario^ and yet ha- 
ving been restricted to one CDC 
channel. We are aware that al- 
most twenty appUc^ons have 
been placed on file with the Come 
mission for a cable franchise and 
in addition definite proposals ha- 
ve been made whereunder the , 
private Canadian network, CTV, 
could come to Sudbury.' (^frorn 
a letier to the Chairman of the 
Canadian Radio and Television 
Commlssloo) 

. I Uiink It would be helpfttl if 
some of you who receive this 
newsletter would take the time 
to write ashortnotetotheChalr- 
man otUieCRTC, Transportation 

Building, .48 Rideau Street, Otta- 
wa« expresslngyourown thoughts 
on Uiis matter - It would help 
greatly to ensure that at Uie No- 
vember hearings we will get the 
kind of action that we alt want so 
much,"' ^ 

+ 

Dear Scotty: 

, ^ 1 think that while we are try- 
ing toreformthesystembywhich 
this institution' Is administered 
we should also consider refbr- 
fning the actual teaching method. 
Indeed a one-tired government,' 



.where the academic and finan- 
cial decisions are made by the 
same body, is an obsolute neces- 
sity* It is also important that at 
the same time the whole philoso- 
phy of teaching methods.be over- 
hauled. The'MacPhersonReport 
has manyvalld recommendations 
to this effect; and I have some 
personal Ideas on what should be 
done. Lectures donotteachpeo- 
ple to Uilnk but only give them 
factual Information. Factual 

Information Js indeed necessary ^ , 
as a background to the learning 
process; but the actual process 
Is best accompUshed Uirough 
informed dialogue. Thus while 
lectures are necessary to give 
the shident the information he 
needs for dlscusslcm more time 
should be spent In dialogue. Thus 

there should be at a minimum 
two seminar-discussion periods 

for every lecture period* Thf 
lectures should Include factuaT 
information only, whereas Uie 
professors opinions should be 
expressed In the seminars where 
.he is on an equal footing with' 
the students (as there Is a t^- 
dancy against asking questions 
during lectures). Indeed ques- 
tions during lectures should be 
as to clarification of bets only. 
Discussion lnsemlnarsshouldt)e 
wide openwlUiprofessorandstu- 
dent completely equal. If a mo- 
derator of the discussion Is ne- 
cessary, he should be a student 
Cso as to remove the tendency to 
regard the professor as superior 
and hisoplnlonsastherlghtones) 
Of course there is probably 
less need, for this in the Scien- 
ces, However even in the Scien- 
ces the students should be en- 
couraged to question the theories 
that they are presented with as 
estabUshed therorles have often 

been proven wrong. This is in- 
deed especially importantln the 
Sciences as there isatendancy 
for Science students to accept the 
theories thatarelathelrtexts« 
not as highly probable, but as 
absolute truth. 

Indeed this iswhatweare here 
for; to learn to question, indeed 
to question Intelllgttitly, And as/ 
well to try and find some tof the 
answers If we can* .Indeedlfwe 
can reformLaurenttanUniverslty 
then the next step Is 
for ustoreformourwhblesocle- ^ 
. ty Into one which confirmstoour 
Ideasof what society should be! 

Yours sincerely 
Richie w;WMdley 
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As a result of the increasing division of work in 
modern technological society there is a strong 



tendency to create a type of university professor, 

■I 

a narr'ow expert, interested only in promoting 

and conveying positive knowledge in a specialized 

field. 



by Mihailo Markovlc 

By now it has already become quite 
clear, at least to some writers, artists, 
philosophers and scientists, that, while 
increasing power, material wealth and 
organization of social lire, while creating 
new historical possibilities of liberating 
and humanizing social relationships, the 
material form of the positive science In* 
dustry has neglected many essential 
human needs and lias extended the possi- 
bilities of manipulation of human indi- 
viduals. 

The universal penetration.of technolo-. 
gy into ail forms of social life has been 
followed. by tlie penetration of routine, 
uniformity and utilitarianism. Inevitab- 
ly, it has stunted human spontaneity, 
naturalness, and authenticity. Growth 
of material wealth has not made man 
happier; data on suicide, alcoholism, 
mental illness. Juvenile delinquency, etc 
indicate a positive correlation between 
the degree of technological development 

and social pathological phenomena. 

Obviously, positive science and tech- 
nology triggered unforeseen and uncon- 
trollable social processes* The scientist 
who does not care about < the broader 
social contcxt.of-hls Inquiry loses every 
control over the product of his woric. The 
history of the creation and use of nuclear 
weapons constitutes a drastic example. 

The greatest and ablest scientists of 
the twentieth century, headed by Ein- 
stein,^ Fermi, Sziiard, Openheimer and 
othera^ discovered the method for pro^ 
ducing the most destructive weapon 
which has ever existed on earth; this 
discovery was alienated the very mom- 
ent it was made. 

Another example of the abuse of 
science can be found In Ideological prop- 
aganda, The most effective and there- 
fore most dangerous propaganda is not 
one which is based on untruths and is 
therefore In obvious conflict with science, 
but one which, in order to rationalize and 
Justify the interests of privileged social 
groups, uses partial truths established 
by science. 

Science is helpless against such abuses 
if It is aiomitcd, unintegratcd, disinter- 
ested in the problems of wholes, and 
neutral with regard to such general hu- 
man values as freedom, social justice, 
the development of human solidarity, the 
abolition of alienation, etc. 



Feelings are discarded 

However, the most influential phllosch 
phy in contemporary science is positi- 
vism, 'according to which the sole func- 
tion of science is to describe and explain 
what there Is and, if at least some laws 
are know^, to extrapolate what there 
might probably be.; All evaluaUon in 
terms of needs, feelings, moral stand- 
ards, etc, is considered basically irra- 
tional and should, it is argued, be discar-^ 
ded, According to this conception the 
analysis and determination of goals, 
ideab and criteria for evaluation faU 
outsidejlhe scope of science. The whole 
of science becomes concentrated on the 
investigation of the most adequate 
means for achieving the ends which 
have been laid down by others. 

There Is obviously a vast difference 



between the positivism of an expert who 
escapes Into narrow forms of his discip- 
line because he is indifferent toward 
all social goals or because he rejects the 
official system of values of the society 
to which he belongs, and, on the other 
hand, the positivism of an ''engaged" 
scientist who Is ready to serve the lead- 
ing social forces, to receive his tasics 
from them, and to leave to them the 
whole problem of the determination of 
the social value^irientation of his'woiic. 
< However, Uiera is something common 
in the attitudes of (1 ) an Indifferent petty 
tMurgeols -who sells his Icnowledge as 
a commodity to the most favourable buy- 
er, (2) a sceptical rebpl who deals wiUi 
"pure", ideologically-neutral science be* 
cause ''nothing else makes any sense", 
and (3) a loyal expert of the government 
or the Party who conceives his work on- 
ly as an instrument of politics. What Is 
common to Uiesc different types of scien* 
tists is that each one of them makes 
efforts to create the most rational means 
and each one of th<!m'falls toxonslder,' 
as a function of scicncc'Hnquiry Into the 
rationality and humanity of the goals. 

Conservative science 



By its Indifference toward goals, by 
its value-neutrality, science leads mere- 
ly to the growth of power, to Uie ever 
more efficient control of natural and - 
social processes within the framewoilc 
of Uie existing historical structure. So 
behind this apparent absence of any val- 
ue>orientation one discovers clearly a 
conservative orientation. Even passive 
resistance to the reduction of science 
to a mere servant of ideology and poli- 
tics Is acceptable to the ruling elites, 
because pure, positive, disintegrated 
knowledge can always be Interpreted 
and used in a profitable way, with the 
society finally losing iU critical sclf- 
c6nsciousness> 

In fact, true Intellectuals in the field 
of science do have a critical regard for 
existing world realities. They are very 
concerned about the way the products 
of their mind will be Interpreted and 
practically applied. That is why all lead- 
ing physicists of our century, Einstein, 
Bohr, Planck, Heiscnberg, Schrudinger, 
Bom, Dc Broglle and otiiers, were also 
philosophers and humanists. Many of 
tiicm and their pupils took an active part 
In the struggle against nazlsm and 
against abuse of the achievements of 
nuclear science. 

There is no doubt that Ute fundamen- 
tal assumptions and values of each indi- 
vidual scientist are intiuenced by his 
adherence to a given nation and Uie way 
In which he has been educated within a 
particular tradition and in a particular 
social climate.; However, truUi is univer- 
sal; science Is a universal human pro- 
duct, and is being givai a sense of direc- 
tion by a universal humanist tradition. 
A true scientist will tend to speak as Man 
and win tend to rise above timiUtions of 
nation, race, class or religion. 

In addition to their responsibilities as 
scientists, university professors have a 
special responsibility as educators of those 
who will educate coming generations of 
young people. 
Experts who are only able to convey in- 




"Somc of you sHntcnts have vrgai 
mc to tearit ih'tt bourgeois society Is 
corrupt, JO here goes. Bourgeois 
society is corrupt. Returning now* to 
theqnestlon oj congruent triangles , , ." 

-from Punch 

formation may become redundant in the 
not too distant future; Uiey can be effec- 
tively replaced by teaching machines. On 
the otiier hand, students will always need 
living, conuct with a scientist who can 
put a piece of information Into a broader 
context and explain its deeper meaning. 
They will always need tiie presence of a 
professor, a genuine intellectual, wlUi 
a broad scientific culture, who can not 
only teach Uiem the technical skills of 
scientific research but who In addition can 
help them to penetrate Into Uie fundamen- 
tals of the scientific method and to realize 
the general cultural and ethical values 
Implicit in science as a specific sphere 
of social consciousness. 



Experts or intellectuals 

In tills respect It Is rather easy to dis- 
tinguish between pure experts and gen- 
uine Intellectuals. 

An expert remains at the level of partial 
knowledge, at the level of correct applica- 
tion of a given body of positive knowledge 
and a given metiiod of enquiry to tiie 
solution of a specific problem. In short, 
he remains at the level of technics. 

A genuine, creative Intellectual in Uic 
field of science critically examines and 
furUicr develops Its very theoretical 
foundations; he establishes important 
connections and generalizations; he crea- 
tes new forms and new systems; he dis- 
covers the full meaning of scientific re- 
sults by incorporating them into the broad- 
er cultural and philosophical contexts 
of his time. 

It is not too difficult to realize how Uiis 
can be done in the social sciences and 
humanities, A good professor of econo* 
mlcs will certainly pay attention to such 
crucial Issues as the nature and forms 
of alienation of labour, the fetishism of 
commodities, Uw notion of economic 
rationally, the philosophical assump- 
tioos of various conceptions of technolo- 
gical progress, the merits and dUflculUes 



of planning within the global community, 
the social' consequences of automation, 

etc. 

What can be reasonably doubted is 
whether such consideration of broader 
theoretical questions can possibly be in- 
troduced Into the natural sciences cur- 
ricula. And yet, the history of natural 
sciences is a history of struggle for 
rationality and objectivity, for freedom 
and Independence of thought, against 
blind faitii and dogmatism, against tiieo- 
logical and ideological myths, against 
subordination to any external authority. 



Soc ial questions raised 

philosophical assumptions with far 
reaching cultural and social consequences 
arc involved In quantum theory, the 
theory of relativity, tiie theory of evolu- 
tion, the theory of heredity, of cyber- 
netics and of psychoanalysis. Discovery 
of new sources of energy Immediately 
leads to tiie problem of International 
control of tiielr use. Including oven the 
problem of creating a world government. 
Discovery of new exact methods of man- 
agement (operations research) raises the 
question: how can we create big tech- 
nological systems witiiout an undesir- 
able strengthening of bureaucratic and 
technocratic forces witiiln the society? The 
problem of biological adaptability of the 
human organism to his surroundings in* 
evitably leads to critical analysis of 
social surroundings in a modem industrial 
society. Space programs In the most 
developed countries surely give rise to a 
dilemma: is it more rational to con- 
quer outer space or hunger and misery 
on earth? 

Even the most abstract and exact 
science, mathematics, involves In all its 
branches a general problem which In- 
directly has enormous bearing on human 
life, i,e„ the problem of the formalization 
of human Uiinklng, the liberation of man 
from all routine intellectual operations 
and, eventually, the substitution of auto- 
matic devices for human agents. Such 
developments would obviously require 
drastic changes In social organization. 

These illustrations clearly indicate that 
the problems of the natural and social 
sciences tend to fuse with every effort of 
reflection about the meaning of scientific 
discoveries and the consequences of their 
application. They also show how this 
kind of reflection naturally leads to a 
critical examination of present day society 
and to the projection of possibilities open 
for the future. 

In order to awaken the intellectual 
curiosity of his students and to broaden 
Uieir spiritual horizons, a good university 
professor must influence them to ask not 
only bow, but also why and to what 
purpose. 

—reprinted from the Chevron, 
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Mihailo Msrkovic ttachts at th# Acs- 
demy of Arts and Sclanc* in Balgrade, 
Yugoslavta* where h* It currently head of 
the department of phiiosophy and socloh 
ogy. This paper wai praiantad at the 
twelfth fntaritatlonal semlfiar, "tJni var- 
sity Today", hald in Dubrovnlk^ July, 
1967. 
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by Richard W. Woodley 

On Tuesday, November 18, ttie 
students of University College 
were given an cpportutilty to meet 
with their prlndptl* S« G, MutUns 
and have him answer questions 
concerning the affairs of the uni- 
versity. Mr, Carl Nurml, comp-* 
troller of the university, Mr, H, 
Lemire, ,the business officer, and 
Jack Porter, Registrar and Dean 
of Students of University College 
were also present at the meeting. 
Less than 20 students showed up 
for the "dialogue" which was 
restricted solely to shidents of 
University College. 

Mr* Mulllns stated that this was 
meant to be a "College Meeting 
not a Laurentian University Meet- 
ing". In response to criticism 
from students regarding the closed 



nature of the meeting^ he stated 
that he would be wlUlng to hold 
similar meetings with thestudents 
of the other colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools. 

Mr* Mutlins pointed out that the 
meeting was not Intended to be a 
confrontation but that "communic- 
ation" was the "big word for this 

dlaloKue", 
When questioned regarding what 

flnanclal Information should be 
made available to students 
Mulllns said that the audited 
flnanclal statement should be a- 
vailable to all interested parties, 
He Indicated no ftirther financial 
informaUon that^students should 

have access to. 

Mitch McMillan Inquired whe- 
ther students should ^d in dra- 
wing up the Operating Budget to 



We 



like to look 
after you 
at the ROYAL 



«. 






which Mulllns repUed that he did 
not know of any university where 
shidents are on the Financial Co- 
mmittee. However* he Insisted 
that shident Senators be repre- 
sented on the proposed Senate A- 
cademic Budget Committee, 
which is expected to present 72% 
of the budget to the Board of Go- 
vernors. He also safd that the 
shidents could present their 
views on departmental finances 
through departmental commit- 

When the question of student 
representation on the Budget Co- 
mmittee was pursued by McMil- 
lan and Jim Stark* Mr* Mulllns 
replied: "I don't think that the 
students would make a worthwhi- 
le contribution in that other 28% 
(non-academic expenses) which 
takes a large degree of expertise 
which I don't think the students 
possess." He also said, ^*I want 
this clearly understood, the S.G, 
A. is not nmnlhg Its finances 
correctly.'' He stated that It had 
been^ Impossible to audit the S, 
gX's books due to their poor 
condiUon. He admitted that Vic 
Cormier might possess the ex- 
pertise required to make budget 
decisions, Cormier is one of the 
representatives elected by the 
shident body to the Finance Com* 
mittee. 



^^ 



^*P4;esldent Mulllns stated that the 
Tro Schools werebeneficial tothe 
.financing of the university, as 
.their students bring*ln more mon- 
ey than Arts shidents in govern- 
ment grants. When asked why 
the University received larger 
grants for the pro school stu- 
dents, Mulllns explained that the 
Ontario government hudeonducted 
a detailed study and had found 
that some types of students cost, 
more to teach than others. The 
grants per shident were propor- 
tional to the cost of teaching them, 
he explained. When asked "then 
how do the pro school students 
bring In more money than they 
cost to teach", Mr. Mullins ex- 
plained that this was due to "good 
management". He stated "we're 
managing our resources In allttle 
different way than the government 
intended." When questioned re- 
garding his presentation of the 
"five-year plan" to the Commit- 
tee on University Affairs, he sta- 
ted that It was a one-year plan 
with projections for five years 
which would be reviewed annually. 
He stated that It was " not my 
brief" but one which he wrote 
after direct and indirect consul- 
tation all the way down to the 
department level. He also stated 
that the S, C. A. and Faculty 
Assoclatloo, when asked to suti- 






I wanted freedom 
plus the opportunity to get 

out and meet people . " 

Before graduating with his B.A.degree from the University of 
Toronto in 1964, Bill Jacitsbn decided that whatever line of work he 
chose, he didn't want to go behind a desl<. 'That sounded lil<e 
work," he says, "but what I wanted was freedom — plus the 
opportunity to get out and meet people." Bill chose a career as 
a group benefits specialist, and he now says, "It hasn't really 
been work — it's been pure enjoyment. Of course, I'm not 
trying to make it sound easyj but 1 receive more than a regular 
salary to compensate for the extra effort Tve put into It.*' 
Bill's "extra effort" has paid off in other ways, too: he moved quickly 
through supervisory positions and was recently named a sales 
management assistant in Halifax. 

■ 

There's a challenge waiting for you, too, at London Life. 

For further informatior} consult your placement officer^ 
or write to the Personnel Dept, Station 160A, 

LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

London, Ontario 

Interviews will t>e held on campus December 4. 



mlt briete did not submit actual 
briefs of their own^ but comments 

on *'my brief". 

McMiUan^asked tf" mother Inco" 
had madeany further contrlbutioos 
to LaurenUan'sfloaticesslnce the- 
ir orlKlnal $2»500«000 donation to 
the building fund. He pointed out 
that they derive^ a great benefit 
trom (he University, Mr. Mullins 
seemed disturbed by this question ^ 
and repUed "they certainly have 
in taxes ..» I don't think they bene- 
fit any more than Local 6500/' 
Mulllns went on to charp that 
Local 6500 had made a $20«000 
commitment to the Laurentlan U- 
nlverslty building Aind; which thoy 
did not fulfil. At one point In the 
discussion, when questioned about 
domocrailzatlon of the Unlversi* 
ty's administrative strucfaire^ Mr 
MulUns remarked: "I am not at 
all sure that democracy is the 
answer to the problems of the 
University." 

Mulllns brought up the campus 
centre situation, by stating that 
an original plan bad been drawn 
up in 1965*-66« and had been ap- 
proved bytheProvlnclal Govern- 
ment. He said that at the urging 
of "a certain faculty member" 
a completely new concept of the 
campus centre was formed and 
the original brief was withdrawn* 
He said that a new brief waspre- 
sented tothegovernmentin 1966 
67 but that no word had been 
forthcoming from the govern- 
ment on that brief. He continued 
to explain that ifthe original brief 
had notbeeiwlthdrawn," we would 
havo ft. »campus*ii.centre| today/.' 
However, he admitted that'hedld 
not know whether It would be as 
acceptable asthecentreptaimed 
In the new brief. 

Statue for Trudeau 

We have the dlsUnguished ho- 
nour of being members of the 
committee to raise fifty mtUion 
dollars to be used for placing a 
statue of Trudeau in front of the 
Parliament Building 
We were perplexed since It was 
tliought not wise to place it be- 
side the statue of Arthur Melg** 
han who never told.a He, nor be- 
side the McKenzIe Klngwhone*^ 
ver told the truth ....since Tru- 
deau could never tell the dlffe- 

rfiucQ 
After careful consider atioo we 

thought it would be a good Idea 

to place it beside the statue of 

Christopher Columbus, the 
Greatest Liberal of them all*... 
In ^at he started out not knowing 
where he was going and upon ar- 
rival did not know where he was 
and on returning did not know 
where he had been,.,..and he did 
. It all on borrowed money. 
Five thousand years ago, Moses 
said to the children of Isreal, 
"Pick up your shovels, mount 
your camels and assess and I will 
lead you to the Promised Land". 
Nearly five thousand years later, 
St. Laurent said "Lay down your 
shovels, sit oa your assess and 
Ught up a camel, thlslsthePro- 
mised Land".. Now Pierre Tru- 
deau Is stealing our shovels, kl**. , 
eking ourassesB,ral8lngthepri^' 
ce of camels, and taklngoverthe 
Promised Land. 

If you are one of the students 
who has any money left after pay- 
ing taxes, we expect a generous 
contribution from you for this 
worthwhile project 

. , Pierre Trudeau - , ''^ 
Memorial Committee 
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Two .ttiou^ts; House of Amnsl 
is the best Udng that fiver happened 
to^the Caoadlaa potUshlnff iDdns- 
try; Graeme Glbsod Is the best: 
thing that ever happened to House 
of Anansi* The first needs no 
argument 

Why the second? WeU, Gthson 
submitted *to them a ten-years-lo 
the-maldng maoascrlpt entitled 
Five Legs that was treated with 
the respect et sairTy by other 
pntdlshersv Voung* Impnlslve. 
Anansl took the script and has a 
rtmsway first novel by an unknown 
author. Over 4000 copies since 
AprlL 

Five Leg^ Isamasslve undertak- 
ing, 1q 1M pageSf Gibson assaults 
the accepted genre In an attempt 
to forever free the novelist from 
the limits of tradition. He uses 
every mode of expression^ from 
the movie screen to radio^ halU 
udnatlon to parody by example. 
Like Mordecal Hlchler in CQSlSr 
sure, Gibson uses an adaption of 
the bde^out technique of movies 
to the novel. However^Rlchlerus- 
ed it for humour^ Gltooo to Illus- 
trate the uUer de^eratlon of the 
situation. 

Plot.,.none» eicept for a one-day 
Journey to a funeral In Stratford^ 
the Interrement, and the reception 
following. Yet« tied up are frag- 
mented« dlsfimctiveadveatures In- 
to Paranoia ^ Impotency and the 
molbtude of sodal hang-ups Pro- 
testantism has given us. It Illus- 
trates our bourgeolsfearoftelllng 
stories as they were, not appeared. 
It's a No-Holds-Barred kicklnthe 
groin for all the trivial Identifica- 
tion problems we have. (He even 
uses obscene language), u, ^ 

Style? Read it to beUeve It. 
Ratns - storms - oceans - lakes 
- pools * streams of conscious- 
ness that Joyce would never allow 
for. He writes without tradition. 

And. Couldn't give a. Whetheror 
not you like it now do you see. 



What he writes. Like. 

Lucan Crackell^ Professor at 
Western t7. picks up Felix Oswald 
and they head off to Stratford to 
attend Felix's room-mate's (Mar- 
tin BailUe) fkmeral, A victim of a 
hit - and - run (--or was it mur- 
der?}f Martin remains a coonn- 
drum throughout. Lucan'sstoryls 
one half the book, from London to 
the funeral parlour. Hehasprob* 
Jems. 

Ves. Problems. He has fears 
such as ''The past is coming on. "» 
can't make love and suffers Illu- 
sions such as grotesque skeleton 
bearing a sign There Is No Easter* 
He's freudlao InthewayHennanne 
Hesse's Steiveowolf was. Andyet 
he's a part of us all^ manifesting 
exactly those things that give us 
cause to sleep in the fetus posi- 
tion. 

He farts In the car on the way*- 



FIVE LEG S 

roy macgregor 



"It could have been any of us" 
compensates for guilt, or was It 
self-eicpresfiton? Remember. He 
recalls knocking up his Vera Chick 
and searches out an abortionist. 
Imagines the butcher's sign say- 
ing "Three blocks East of the 
Lion's Club" (Bastion ofprocrea- 
tion). 

He enters a washroom; "Care- 
fully into the squatting posltloni 
fingers unwilling on the floor its 
pretty dirty and peek, Underthose 
two cubicles for telltale feet and 
sagging trousers... See If there's 
a -peephole J anywhere V a,cold^8ax^ 
Rohmer/.-^eye.-. watching, J^u^, 
Crackell In this undignified pos- 
ition." Remember, WASP. Above 
all, don't fart in a pubUc wash- 
room. "What would my frigging 
mother say?" 

He passes an acddenti wheels 



stiU spinning on the upturned car. 
It WES ;tbe wlndp wasn't It Lucan?; 
Reader? 

He imagines. Hero to save his 
wife from rape* Revealer of the 
sin of funeral homes. Finishes 
his section t? smashing his 
dran^t glass In defiance. Is he 
Walter Mltty or Is he all of us? 
Stream of consciousness freed 
Stephen Daedelus In Joyce, It Is 
both the bond and cross of Lucan. 

Felix takes the story from the 
arrival at the ftmeral parlour to 
the end of the book. HeflunkedtUs 
M*A, in Lucan's course and Is 
paranoic about Lucan's presence^ 
his own virginity, hlsroom-mate's 
post-humous laurels, and his hal- 
lucinations. 

He suffers first- hand the banal- 
ity of smalt-talk, the cynicism of 
friendly asides directed his way by 
the relatives ("I was reading fust 
the other day that every computer 
1^. run .by. a Catholic") He ima- 
gines himself dropping the casket 
and sprawling poor Martin In front 
of the spectators (Hurry. We 
don't want to lose our seats.) and 
being horrified by Martin having 
ho pants on. 

He is sublect to the Insanity of 
Martin's parents. Martin's room, 
for example, "I'm making kind of 
a memorial up there." The mother 
swearing she found Martin's fian- 
cee necking wlthLucanlnthedeath 
room. TheranUngsofanauntwho 
has a manlafordeformed animals. 
Her three-legged cat and aflve- 
legtced water buffalo which visually 
Illustrates the deformity of her 
mind and the Protestant deforma- 
Uon of the "dislocated sixties". 
^ Martin's parents * sum up the 
crime of Southern -. Ontario, - 
'Anglican - Money - Class society 
by their constant repetition ofsup- 
eriorlty because "We know HOW 

to GET THINGS DONE," 

See yourself yet? Head Five 
Legs and you'll see a lot more. 



Wild Bunch 
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There was a time, MacGregor* 
back in the old days, when I was 
a lad, when people could talk to 
each other. A time when we wan- 
ted to. We knew what the world 
wasUke, We knew about places 
like Sudbury and the theatresin 
those places and cinematic fami- 
nes. We weren't stupid. 

But we talked to each other* 
And we listened. 

That's a hard thing to describe 
MacGregor . especially to some- 
one who saw Monterey Pop and 
thought It a visual album rather 
than a movie, ^o talks not a* 
* bout the art of the movie but a- 
bout a mere documentary. Who 
doesn't trytounderstand, but Just 
powertrlps about the gross and 
the productloo cost, (so you think 
that because It made a lot of mo-* 
ney»"volumes more than It cost 

to produf^e '* that you woro had? 
Do you feel thatthreatened?) Who 
has to comeonwlthavery heavy 
hipper than an tthou attihide In 
order to say anything at all. 
Music was one of the language 
And we weren't all good at It. 

So as a visual album Monterey 
Pop is terrible. We got by with 
a little help from our friends^ the 
stiittlo en^neers. Ifyou want*^to 
hear people talking the language 
well, get thelralbums. Butdcm't 
Just listen to how good they talk. 
Listen to what they say. 
You could hear that, and see that 



monterey pop 



in Monterey Pop. 

To do music, you need techni- 
que. And technique takes a long 
time to acquire. And sometimes 
we didn't want to wait. We had 
something to say now. So we 
said it. And we listened to each 
other. ■ 

We knew about blues. About 
Leadbelly and lightnln and Tampa 
Red and Mance Lipscomb and 
Henry Thomas and McTell and 
Jefferson and Davis. We knew 
Janis wasn't Big MamaThomtoo 

But we knew (because we listen- 
ed) that Jim Gurley couldprodu- 
ce the power cfpalnwithagultar. 
And when he pulled off to let Ja- 
nis and Sam say It in words and 
bass we knew what they wanted 
to say and we listened* Janis 
didn't have the power and the 
technique of Big Mama. But she 
had the pain, and we heard that, 
because we thought it was impor- 
tant to hear what another person 
had to tell us. (even Janis and 
the Holding Company 'knew she 
didn't have the technique-note 
that thetltleofthealbumisCheap 

Thrills.) 

What else can 1 say? Did you 
listen to Hugh Masekela or to 
Country Joe and the Fish. Or 
do you know how to deal with 
people who not only have some- 
thing to say but are good at 
Sluing it? Did you look ^ the 
people? 



No, not the celebrities. The 
people* 

I think Ravi Shankars perfor- 
mance is best described by the 
fact that he smiled. People—and 

Mickey Dolenz is that» too—ap- 
plauded in the right places when 
Ravi Shankar was plaVlng. 
Because they were listening. 
They understood. Not only did 
they understand^ buttheysaidso. 
And Havi Shankar was listening 
too. He understoodi and smiled. 
Have you ever seen Havi Shankar 
smile In a concert? When the 
y^ls and the applause happened 
in the right places he looked at 
the babla player and nodded. And 
smiled. 

'*Do you have to wipe off all 
these seats?" the cameraman 
said to her* 

"Yeah, alt these" 

"How come?" 

"I guess I'm just lucky" 

Because she could get In free? 
No, because she was part of it. 

We were alt part oflt then, tie- 
cause we listened to each other 
and didn't power trip on celebri- 
ties and profits and hlpness and 
technique* ' ' 

We listened to each other and 
loved each other. 

And lost it. ■ ' ^ \ r 

Because now we're all afraid 
to listeof and to love. 

We don't any of us wear flo- 
wers In our hair. 



(starring: William Holden, Ernest Borgnlne, Robert Ryan Directed 
by Sam PecUnpab. Capital Theater). 

rirst of all the violence. This is for and away the bloodiest movie 
I've ever seen. It beglnslnmassacreand ends in bloodbath* You lose 
count of the people killed, maimed^ broken up— they are easily In the 
hundreds. Men, women and children shotupby shotguns, carbines, 
30-30's, machine guns, Colt 45 automatics, pistols. At close range, 
in close ups with blood eiploding out of heads, eyes shirts, dresses, 
crinolines and children's Jumpers* Blood and death, death and blood. 
The movie is filled with It and about It. 

Mow shift your mind a moment* To any western before, say. High 
Noon* How many people killed? Counting Indians, how many dead? 10? 
20? I once counted through a sequence in Rat Patrol on TV— 17 dead 
Germans ^^ machine-gunned, grenaded, stabbed and what have you. 
And how much Mood? How much agony? Like Playboy's cunUess,, 
hairless, smelless women* Death In large fl^anUHes, many deaths, 
deaths, of other human beings, -- clean, odorless, "comes out Uke 
t ribbon, lies flat on the brush/' 

The violence that Sam Peckinpah brings before us is of a different 
order. It stinks. Men bleed and are torn apart by shotguns; they 
don't sink with a sigh after being plinked by the hero's anUseptic 44, 
they don't backfllp off horses (coached by Yakima Canute) and land 
neatly on their butts. They die Uke mostly men do die, in agony and 
pain and errror. And occasionally with some dignity. 

And this Is the moral Question raised by the movie: how can men 
learn to die with meaning and (hopefully} live with some purpose? 
The three main characters, Pike (Wimam Holden), Dutch (Ernest 
Borgnlne) and Thornton (RobertRyan)andfacethesame problem: how 
to die, how to live meanlngftilly In a world which Is radically corrupt 
How to retain some shred of humanltylna sociey ruled by greed, hate 
the Railroad and General Puerta? Pike and Dutch find It in dying for 
a comrade (and * USE THE WORD IN ITS TECHNICQL' POUTICAL 
SENSE HERE;^ ThomtcKi In shooting with and for his comrades in 
the Revolution. So If that sounds left-wing and revolutionary, so is 
the movie -'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ revolutionary movie to come out of HoU 
lywood since Viva Villa* 

The titles set the tone and establish the dominant metaphor of the 
movie. We see the Wild Bunchi- dressed in World War 1 US army uni- 
forms, riding into a town In South Texas. The titles alternate between 
moving color shots of the horsemen and grainy, black and white 
shots of the same scenes, pulling us back .very effectively Into the 
period* Intfar^ersed with shots of the outlaws and the townspeople 
(the South Texas Temperance Union Is holding a raly) we see an am- 
bush being set by Thornton, and ei-outlaw and friend of Pike's* and 
a group of the most degenerate hill billies outside of Sow's Tit, Miss, 
are waiting on the roofs fo the town, We expect disaster, the Lawren- 
ce raid, mayhem, and we soon get It. 

But In counterpoint to thlssuspenseAiU cutting from outlaw to town, 
we see a laughing group of cVltdren, Innocent fiues grlnlng down at a 
kind of pen they've built. And the pen (we see In huge close ups) con- 
tains two scroplons being eaten by swarms of writhing red ants. And 
the children are laughing and piking the scorpions. Enloylng themsel- 
ves. Their game. Their Innocence In the world of South Texas, USA 
circa ldI2. And as the outlaw£ieave the town^ decimated, torn by the 
massacre (scorpions tattered by ants) the dldren pile straw on the 
pen. and Hght It; giggling, they watch the whole mass being consumed. 
This metaphor, and it is a metaphor like the ants burning of the log 
In Hemmlngway's A FareweH To Arms, dominates the movie. This Is 
the world in which Pike and Dutch and Thornton must function. A 
world of hunters and hunted; of the Railroad (American Capitalism at 
its most rampant)that hirespigs like Harrlgan, the cop-bounty-hunter 
who in turn hires 'blackmails the deKenerate scum of Southern pri- 
sons; who coerces Thornton to work for him with threats of return 
to Yuma prison, to hunt down, at any cost(the massacre of the local 
citizens when they get in the way, the American middle class walking 
t>etween two flres)the Wild bunch that has been robbing the railroad. 

Thornton (Robert Ryan in the best role of his carreer) faces In ef- 
fect the same problem. Towhomorwhat does he owe his loyalty? To 
the railroad, to the group ofdegenerates hired by the railroad? To the 
Wild Bunch of which he was once a part? Or to a way of Ufa which 
leaves open the possibility of trust and comradeship between human 
beings? He chooses the latter and rides off with the old man Sykes 
(Edmond O'Brian ) to fight with Villa. In effect the same choice made 
by the Wild Bunch. Better to fight and die with some meaning, for o- 
thers, than to be eaten by ants, polked at by grinning children, burned 
with no sense at all. 

1 havent't dealt with the technical excellence of the movie — the 
handling of action, the slow motion shots, the abrupt shifts of focus 
and point of view. All work well; almost alt are derived from Kuro- 
sawa* 

One of the images that sticks In my mind: The South Texas Tem- 
perance Union marching down the streets, with slogans and tubas, 
blond children laughing In the parade, matrons Arm in corsets and 
righteousness caught between the crossfire of the Railroad cops and 
the Wild Bunch. The white American (and Canadian) middle class, 
blithe in their blond bodies. This movie is too violent? This is not 
Benevolent Association. Tell It to George .Wallace and the Mlnutemen 
Tell it to Martin Luther King and the Kennedys, Tell It to every na- 
palmed Vietnaipese child. And getyourblondass out of the way, Bro- 
ther. I3uck or join the fray, brother, they're shooting at you. 

'fc ■■ ' ■ . 4 

^ r . ' ■■ , L ■ 

Editor's Note; Another very well written "re-review" of the Wild 
Bunch was sent to usbutitdidnot bear the author's name and there- 
fore we cannot print It for legal reasons . 
Scotty. 
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TOPPER Coaches 

PORTER LEAVES L.U. 

NEEDED IN U.S.S.R 



Wednesday* Ncmmber 26» 1969, 



The stature in the hockeyworld 
of Laurentian's coach Jack Por- 
ter took on InternatioDal pro- 
portions when he left for Rus- 
sia with the Csihadlan National 
Hockey team NovemtMr 20« 

Porter will represent the Ca- 
nadian Hockey Coaches Associ- 
ation In two Iniportant fiinctlons: 
to establish a relationship bet- 
ween the embryonic coaches as*- 
soclatlon and hockey Canada as 
well as preparing a report on 
how the Ilusslans train their 
coaches with the view to brln*^ 
gln^ back to Canada some of the 
better Ideas in their organizati- 
on* 

Porter was selected to repre- 
sent the coaches association be- 
cause of his Idea of utllltzlns 
the vast university hockey poo- 
les as sources of players for the 
nationals. He said there were 
50 university teams representing 
almost 1,000 players, each apo- 
tentlal candidate for the Cana- 
dian Olympic team* Healsosug^ 
gested that such a system could 
work In reverse; the Canadian 
Nationals Hockey executive could 
direct potential candidates to u- 
niverslties for ftirther training 
with the objective of recruiting 
the player at a later date when 
his career of the Ice mature 
further. 

Porter, known as the "thinking 
man's coach'S has expressed a 
strong interest in the ftiture of 
hockey Canada and in particular 
the college scenein relationships 
with the Canadian Nationals. 



Porter speaks with experience, 
being an exceptionally successfiil 
university hochey coach who has 
guided the Laurentlan voyageurs 
to six straight league champion- 
ships In six years. At one stage 
of his coaching careerat Lauren- 
tlan the vees ran a string of vie-* 
torles to 49 straight without a 
loss In regular league games. 
Porter is enthused about visi- 
ting RussiaandCzechoslovakla. 
He refers to his trip as an op- 
portunity to expand hishorlKons 
and add Impetus to the formation 
of the Canadian Hockey coaches 
association* 




GERRY TOPPAZZINI 

Porter will be away 19 days 
during which time forer NHL'- 
er and Sudbury product, Jerry 
Toppazinnl wiH look after the 
coaching duties of the Vees* 




The time is ripe».tiie stage is set. 



Ourglobo-it used to boa village; 

now it*s a thoQtre. A theatre v^hereln some 

2 bUHon people of Asia* Africa nnd Latin America 

act out a drama which Is greatly different from 

the one we know in Canada. Can students learn of 

this drama from their seats in your ctassroom? 

Oxfam of Canada believes they can. Especially . 

if you teach History, Geography, Economics, etc. 

Especially if you use our Education Sheets 

on International Development* 

Oxfam's Education Department. On stage 

in the global theatre. 



Voulh ond EducnHon DJroclor, 
Oxfiimof Canndut 
07 Egllnton AvoniiD E.* 
Toronto 12|0nt. 

Vos, O^cfanii I want my fitudonls lo 
1)0 glo^filly conscious* Sond mo froo 
snmplos of Uio EductillonnI Shoots 
nnd other leoching motorinls on 
Intornatlonnl Dovolopmont. 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



ADDRESS 



CITY 




Pat Ltnge(20) covers np as terry CrydermanCS) takes oat Paul LanrenKo) :ind Roy Bresaalian(7) prepares 
tolower the boom on BUI BubaCll) In the Laurentlan - Varsltjr game* FOTO:DDCON 

COACH OPTIMISTIC DESPITE LOSS 



A <ll sputed goal m id way through 
the third period sparked a reju- 
venated U of T Blues to a 6-4 
win over the Vees. 

The Vees dominated play 
through-out the game until the 
questionable score, and from 
then cm the Hues dominated ptay* 

The goal in Question happened 
in a scramble In the crease, as 
Lange smothered the puck SU 
Cyr helped out when It was ap- 
parent the chief "pot belly'* 
wasn't going to blow his whistle* 
The duo were pushed furtherlnto 
the crease by two Blues, who rai- 
sed their sticks signalling a sco- 
re* The red light then went on, 
and old pot belly blew hiswhlstle 
to give a goal. 
Demoralidng 

The Veeaall played their (dots) 
off and none could be faulted on 
the loss* as they parti flllv ran 
out of steam but faced a 3rd pe- 
riod team of Blues who had ]ust 



finished their "Wheatles". 

The game was not the kind one 
usually expects from the Blues as 
they played (Dots) near bush lea- 
gue hockey, slashing, cross- 
checking, elbowing, high^stl- 

cking and occasionally handing 
out a clean check. 



me-demonstrated as three of the 
goals were scored unassisted. 
Coach Porter wasn't too un- 
happy with the loss, stating that 
if Varsity Is the best team in Ca- 
nada^ then the Vees aren't tiu" be- 
hind* Considering the Vees play- 



I 







The Vees, however, showed 
the ability to finish off plays for 
the first time this season and 
played theirown brand of aggres- 
sive hockey* Tenacious fore- 
checking was the order of the ga- 
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HI-LITES of the GAME 

-Pat Lange in goal 

-three pot bellies trying to referee the game 

-''Lady Godlva Memorial Band" 

-Shjpid (dots) who threw the bottle on the ice* 

-three blind pot bellies 

-P.A* system which was outdone by the "Godlva" loud-hailer 

-Ron Dusslmime's three teeth knocked out when he "ran Into a 
Blue's stick" 
*three blind pot-bellies 
-Vees supporters ejected for various "tricks" 

-deplorable hardness of the Ice 

-three blind pot bellies 

-Casper's shots blocked 

-third period disputed goal 

-three blind pot bellies 

*95% capacity 

-ovation given Vees at beginning of third period 

-three blind pot bellies 

-third period surgence of the Blues. 



short, and the game without Sly- 
wchuk, Delpapaand Lysionek he 
may' be right 

Pat Lange played especially 
well in goal and was named the 
first star ^f the game-despite 
his protestations In the dressing 
room that two of the goals were 
his fault because he didn't stand 

up. 
Casper Kennedy who has been 

inserted on a regular llne,dueto 
the injuries was the second star 
of the game* It has been sugges- 
ted that he start paying the goal- 
ies to let him score as they have 
stopped everything he has thrown 

at them). , ^ ^ 
Captain John DeDlanawasthe 

third star of the game as he again 

played line offensive hockey and 

also was handy to Lange to break 

up various rushes, 
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HAMBURGERS 
FRENCH TRIES 



Try our 




CHEESEBURGERS 

BARBECUE 
CHICKEN 
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HAIMBURGERS 



CREAMY 



MILK SHAKES 




FISH AND CHIPS 
BEVERAGES 



Four locations to serve you 

1737, REGENT SOUTH 13D9 LORNE 

1137 KINGSWA Y NOTRE DAME 

mm mm m w- mw 



BASKETBALL 
VEES 75 BROCK 71 

McKibbon 20 
Caplsclolto 16 
VEESeO BROCK 6S 

Lavlgeur 18 
Vergel3 
Hill 13 

HOCKEY 

VEES 7 BROCK 3 
DeDlana(Jakubo) 
ValIq'jotl«(Lainont, Cryderman) 
Tayior(Bresnahan) 
Vallciuette(Pallar<], Bresnahan) 
De1papa(DeDIana, Forrester) 
ForresterCPollard, DeDianaO 
Cummin s(Latnont} 

WOMEN'S SPORT DAY 

VOLLEYBALL 
VENDETTAS 2 CARLETON 3 
VENDETTAS 3 SUD GRADS 2 
VENDETTAS 2 GUELPH 3 

BASKETBALL 
VENDETTAS 49 CARLETON 33 
somers 14 
Landry 9 

VENDETTAS 29 GUELPH 21 
McKinnon 6 
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VEEES' SOCCER SEASON ENDS 



Special by bob stddisft 

The setting was a sloped field snow In Kingston was also found 

covered with mud boles and pud In this area. The place-Royat 

dies. To tbe north and west side Military College of Wngstoo* 

was Lake Ontario* Most of the Onemlrttaettheimpresslonthfl* 




Max Cafisst brealcs into the open for a pass as Mario Anselmo dekes 
his man In a fine play. F0T0:CR1CK 



W.A.R. on FOOTBALL 

The Varsity Football season Is over. Some say It never began, but 
they are Just wise fools, wise-guys I mean* 1 hear the varsity foot- 
ball players are very defensive about the offensive language they had 
to endure form foe and fan alike. To such courageous men that car- 
ry the plg-skln <some would say seldom, but they are Just wise guys), 
this article is dedicated. . .. ^ j, 

Football makes better men. And better men are better Canadians. 
That's the reason why. I'm only too pleased to discuss varsity foot- 
ball in a university newspaper because I think It needs discussion 
(football that Is, not the university newspaper). And plenty of IL 
Football builds citizens, There Isn't a man on the field who Isn t 
red-blooded and right-thinking* (You must be afier playing football } 
Just one taste of a clean tackle, just one little touch-down Is enough 
to wash away any thoughtofperverslon or anything else that isn t clean 
and manly. Playing football makes a man a better football player and 
hence a better Canadian and heance a better man. 

It's too bad women can^t play football* it'«*^«.f«,'^<»7 ^J;?^** "h^„^ 
mor« women In positions of power* They never play foootball, so they 
never developed the stuff needed to make better men* With all the of- 
fensive language on and off the field, women would tend to cry and 
hence are rightly called the *weeper sex'. 

Sure, 1 played football when I was young. They nicknamed me the 
'judge' because I was always sitting on the bench. That's a stiff sen- 
tence, isn't it? Well anyway, 1 was Injured as most gallant football 
players are when I twisted my back trying to goaroundmy own end. 
And I played football, not because of the headlines or the prestige, 
but simply because I wanted to be abetter person and football seemed 
to be the way to make me a better person than I was* And it worked, 
A man, whom I had always like, once said to me» when we were dis- 
cussing the brutal Injuries suffered on the field; 'You can't tell me God 
intended two men torunasfastas they could right Inio each other. U s 
murder." Right then and there, Ideclded to stop speaking to that man, 
but if I hadn't made that decision, I would have said this to him* Who 
you lo say what God meant? I bet one thing right now* I f God 
„i't for football. He would have stopped It long ago." 
Sure, once inawhile,a man gets a little kick in the shins, but It s all 
in the game. Life is like that Life and football are a succession of 
hard knocks and do-or-dle, and the quicker everybody faces up to 
it, the betterworldwe'regolngtohave. What the world needs are men 
who know that If everybody looks out for himself and isn't afraid to 
give the other fellow a tap on the chin, when the other fellow has what 
he (the first fellow) wants, then everybody will get the best possible 
deal and we'll all be pro^erous. 

Furthermore, 1 would have asked that man if It really was a bad 
thing to get knocked ■ down once and awhile* It reminds you of how 
little you are. And when you're onyour kneesyou aren't thinking about 
what bully boys the Socialist philosophers were. Your re praying. 
Andlttherels aman who gets badly hurt (even to suffer a conclusion 
1 mean concussion of the brain)that man shouldn't have played football 
at all. He wasn't top-drawer material and he was bound to fall by the 

w&vsldo 

There Isn't enough football here at LaurenUan. '^l^ere's too much 
non-football, to much word-juggUng and mind-wrapping and fact-twls- 
ting and not enough real sport. 

Conclusion: , , ^ ,,, „,.< 

Basketball is allveryweli but it isn't a real sport It's a game with 
^ ball and a hoop. Life Isn't Uke that Life Is like footbaU* It s get- 
ting down and looking the other manrightln the face and saying to Mm 
'Brother It's either you or me. As one herring said to the other I m 

not my brother's klpper/ 

What the Laurentlan Football coach should do Is make every young 
man who comes to this university go out for the Varsity football and 
sUck It out That's the way to bring football back to UurenUan and 
Keep It there* .That's the way to cut down on the 'thinkers and the- 
orists' those arm-chair philosophers who can't tell one end of the 

football from the other. . . „ i j 

That'sthewaytobuildbettermen. Football makes better men. And 

better men make better Canadians. That's the reason why. 

So cheer up you bruised Hercules of the Laurentlan gridiron, you 
will again have your chance to prove your worth ani courage as In the 
words of the great immoral poet "Yourslsnot to reason why yours is 
to do or cry". 
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this was the comtmt training zo- 
ne, but this was not so. This was 
the soccer field. 

The temperature was a very 
cold 23 degrees and the wind ve- 
locity was estimated at being 
close to 40 miles per hour. The 
LaurenUan soccer team came 
here to participate In a soccer 
tournament which would declare 
one of the three participating 
teams unofficial Inter-colleglate 
champions of Canada* 

Laurentlan played against 
Queen's. The Vees managed to 
keep QueenVdown to one goal in 
the first half* However, the fast 
running Queen's scored two goals 
In the game but they were not 
counted as the referee claimed 
they were offside. Vince Panella 
missed agood opportunity tosco- 
re when he moved in all alone 
on the opposition net, and also 
'^scored" the two disallowed 
goals. 

LaurenUan could not get un- 
tracked in the game probably be- 
cause their two all-star players 
playing-coach Greg 2orbas and 
Bruce Campbell^ .were Injured 
and unable to play* Even before 
the game started, somfe players 
were saying that they would not 
win since Greg and Bruce were 
not there Zort^ scored five out 
of the eight goals in the Ontario 
Inter-CoUeglate Tournament, 
Campbell one. 




One of Laurentian's "off-side" goals. Vince Pannella shoots past the 

goalie as Barry Norton follows up on the play. Where's the referee? 
* FOTO:CRICK 



Mr. Demcyere, managerofthe 
team, acted as coach. He stated 
that the team was not up for the 
game and that only one player, 
Vifice Pannella, played uptopar, 
and the rest of the team played 
well below their standard He 
also went on to say that a team 
canH help but miss a player of 

Zorbas' calibre When question^ 
ed about theofflclattng,iJemeye- 
re stated that Laurentian's two 
disallowed goals were questiona- 
ble; however was quick to point 
out that theofficiatingwasnotthe 
reason for their loss* He also 
felt that this was a second class 
tournament, and most ofthepeo- 
ple who were there would agree 
with him In the first game, 
there was not even a mesh around 
the nets. The field conditions we- 



re extremely poor, very muddy» 
covered with snow, and It was ve- 
ry cold. 

The players were also very 
disappointed that they could not 
go to Newfoundland and this was 
a big (actor according to the 
coach. Team spirit was at the 
lowest point of the season. 

Players who caught attention 
were Pierre Le Brun, captain 
of the team, Mario Anselmo and 
Billy Salter. Adel Zaher also 
played a decent game. 

The coach also said that the 
team played much beUer in the 
Ontario tournament,. in which the 
Vees were crow^:tM ':iiamps. 

Suce Loyola forfeited their 
game to Laurentlan, The Vees 
came In second In the tourna- 
ment. 



VEES PLAY BRAINLESS BALL 
AGAINST SUPERIOR LAKERS 

by berk keaney lambda staff 



"They Just weren't thinking out 

there, and I certainly expected 
better individual play" Coach 
Dewar said as a grin forced It''^ 
self across his face* ACRINIl 
(Rule number one of the Coaches 
Handbook states that happy emo- 
tion Is permissible only when a 
championship Is won and the ma- 
niac players dump you and your 
suit in the showers). We hadn't 
won a championshlpp much less 
a game^astheLakeSuperiorSta- 
te Lakes salted-away an 60-71 
victory. 

Then why the smile? An early 
season exhibition game might be 
part of the answer, but consider 
that: most of the recruits are 
playing together for the first ti- 
me, the team (with one glaring 
exception) Is very young and the 
coach is new. Add this up, and 
losing by 9 points to a team of 
coot balt^handting Americans 
Isn't exactly like shot of mace in 
the face (note literary device). 

Starting with a tight man-to- 
man defence, the Vs managed to 
stlflft the Lakers, causIngStum'^ 
overs in the flrst five mlnutes» 
Coach Dewar then ordered a full 
court press, falling back Into ei- 
ther a 1-2^1-1 or 2-1-2 zone 
defence. Thepressworkedwell, 
tnit Its effect was nullIHed by the 
weak zone. Pat Groteau oMhe 
Lakers picked the zone apart with 
pinpoint passlngto the Inside, and 
accurate outside shooting, sco- 
ring 19 pts. (16 in the second, 
half against the zone) Despite Its 
Inadequacy, Dewar decided to 
stay with this defence, presuma- 
bly to work out the many bugs In 

it. 

If there was a player for Lau- 
rentlan who deserves an official 
autographed plchire of Stanley 
Mutlins It has to be Les Kenne- 
dy. * Besides scoring thirteen 
points, he wasthe leading playma^ 

ker and was the only real hard 
worker on an otherwise porous 
defence. If this is an indication 
of things to come, Kennedy may 
be the black horse that comes ■ 
on to give the Vs a winner. 



As expected, John McKlbbon 
was hitting the boards well at 
both ends* hauling down 18 re- 
boundSh However, he lost haira 
dozen of these, jwhic^h were slap- 
ped way wti'en he brought thet>all 
down low. On top of this, the 
big fellahs short Jumper was re^ 
markat)ly inconsistent which put 
added presure on the outside 
shooters. Generally, the indivi- 



dual play was hardly represen- 
tative of what is possible 

If the Vees are going to be 
champions this year, individual 
and mental performances must 
be improved. Something has to 
develop on theteam,tospurthem 
on in these departments. That 
something has to come from wi- 
thin the team. That somethintj 
is pride. 



Where are the leaders? 

Anyone will tell you that the Leaders are en- 
joying the advantages of military training and 
university subsidization through the Regular 
Officer Training Plan (ROTP). 

If you are a full time mate undergraduate 
student with a successful academic record you 
should know about the opportunities that the 
Canadian Armed Forces can offer you as an 
ROTP cadet. You will continue your civilian 
studies towards a degree at your University. 



i^Mkx^ 




Enquiries are Invited to: 
Canadian Forces RecniiUng Centre 

P.O. Box 655 

101 Worthington Street East 

North Bay, Ontario 

The Regular Officer Training Pian 
For University Undergraduates. 
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Wednesday^ Navemlwr 26^ 1969* 



I. 

Where else can you move 

ahead so quickly 



If you are a college gradu- 
ate eager for rapid personal 
growth with unsurpassed 
advancement opportunities, 
we suggest you consider 
our organization — a career 
with us will open many 
doors. 




Anthonv "flftaiy Toov" Mamitio. m 24-v«f*oW itud«r*t mx 
ihtt Canidlan School of Embalming, had b«an thinking ol 
joining m (unaral hom* on graduatJorf— until ha mil a Mafia 
partonnal a«cutlvi. That wa« thrat yaara ago. Today Tony 
It a auccaittui middta managamant hood— a man who li 
convincad that cclma can oHar mora to tha collaga graduata 
than any othar ffatd. 

At flrit Tony worrlad that crima tud mora than Its 
thira of hang-upa. A» ha pwt it: "I thought tha avof- 
aga big tima criminal waa Iu»t anothar organliition man 
tti^ng from 9 to 6 ahuHllng papara around on a big oak datk. 
It aaamad Ilka auch a mundana axiatanca^*' 

But Tony droppad into aoma of tha ahadlar bart In town 
and utkad with a faw of our boya. who olaarad up many ol 
hli mlaconcaptiona, "Thay hatpad ma raallia that crIma 
wain't raally auch a corporaia drag aftar alL It provldai 
a lodally acoaptabia rataata for ona'i fruttratid Uoidlnat 
urgaa and oonlara a cartain ttatua within a tmall but allta 
rafaranca group/' aaya Tony> 

Tony stiti had hia doubti. but a Ufa of crIma bagan to 
appaal to hU aggrataivo, authoritarian, maaomorphlc par von* 

aljty. 

Ahof an aptltuda tait to datarmlna aultabti antltoclal 
tondanctaa, and a aailai ol furtiva intarviowt. Tony wai In. 
vltad to (oln tha Coaa Noitra taani. Ha ImmodUttly ambark* 
od on a vlgoroui SVmonth training and dtvalopmant 



program Including for>nat - ctataroom instruction \n tha 
philosophy ol Intimidation, tha art of tha hard-aall and tuc- 
caaaful tax avatloa On^iha^Job training gava him a firm 
batia in poUca manlpuUtlon and craatlva homlcida. And 
from tl*a day ha waa tworn in with tha brotharhood Tony 
racaivad an aaturad Incoma plua Iha opportunity for vast 

Additional aa rnlngt* 

Managtmant with tha mob involvaa a ganulnaly Invantlva 
ipproach xo varlad «nd oHan complax problama that will 
challonga ratourcafulnaat to tha utmoit. Our buiinaai haa 
baan ramarkably Iraa from cyclical ttanda and our contlnuad 
growth raflacta how affactlvaly wa ha«a panatratad our mar- 
hat ''Ragardlata of crlma'a affact on tha public, but it hai 
dona lor ma," uy> Tony, 

Our phanomanally axpandlng butlnaai comblnad with 
rapid turnover In paraonnal hat craatad many higher acha> 
Ion opaninga. Wa ara now looking for vigorout aalf>«urtara 
atalldagraalavali. 

If you thriva on hard work, rall*h a compiiltiva atmoa- 
phara and anjoy attactlng vour>dominanta« wa would lika our 
racruitar to «paak to you. Thaia ava a numbar ol opanlnga 
fight now In aavaral lialdt* Including matkatlng. comroL 
linanca and public ratationt. 

How many intainatlonal concarna raally cara about tha 
individual anymore? Wa do, Wa'va bam known to travel 
half way around tha globa to klM one ol out brothers good* 
bya. Think about us. We're thinking about you. 
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